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THE GOMMMNS 


Vou. I. 


CHOWAN COLLEGE, APRIL, 1915. 


II. 


II. 


IV. 


Oe 


A dark ravine with heavy shadows, 


To sit and dream of one I loved. 

The birds sang to me from above, 
Yet I still dreamed of the maiden fair 
With soft brown eyes and lovely hair. 


The pines above me softly sighed, 
And secrets to me did confide 


Bringing gladness to every one. 
They did not seem to understand 
That I thought of no other than 
The maiden fair, with lovely hair, 
And eyes of a lovelier brown. 


Of me who plucked the violets blue, 


And which from me my love they bore 
To the maiden fair with a merry air, 
Soft brown eyes and lovely hair. 


Still on I sat ’till the sun went down 
Behind the soft gray earthen mound. 
The songbirds hushed their melody, 

Their songs they sang no more to me. 


But still the love within me burned 
For the maiden fair with lovely hair 


No. 3 
Contributt eg 
nus & 
My Reverie 
I chose instead of blooming meadows, 
Of the beauteous spring so soon to come, 
The maiden knew nor thought she too 
Which on her breast that day she wore, 
Then homeward I my footsteps turned, 
K. H. J 


And eyes of a lovelier brown. 


94. THE CoLuMNS 


Symmetrical Culture 
Hieut C. Moore. 


(An address delivered at Chowan College) 


as 


If a man becomes a walking encyclopedia or a library on 
feet, is he not an educated man? Not necessarily. Blind 
Alec, of Stirling, Scotland, knew the Bible by heart from lid 
to lid so that he could stand the severest of memory tests upon 
it, but it was parrot memorizing, for he could give absolutely 
no idea of the contents of a single verse. He was therefore 
not educated in Bible truth, though he knew it verbally as 
perhaps no other man has ever known it. So mere knowl- 
edge is not education; there is more in what knowledge it 1s 
and how one uses it. 

Is it not the purpose of an education to enable one to be a 
money-maker? Not primarily. For example: It is said 
that a certain editor started twenty years ago with fifteen 
cents and is now worth $100,000, his accumulation of wealth 
being due to his frugality, strict attention to business, and 
the fact that an uncle died and left him $99,998! And yet 
the money value of an education is not to be overlooked. It 
has been shown that the average earning of the uneducated 
man is $450 a year, while that of the educated man is $1,000. 
That is, allowing forty years of active life, the value of a life 
of uneducated labor is $18,000, while that of educated labor 
is $40,000, thus leaving a difference of $22,000 as the value 
of an education. This is a low view of education, but it 
nevertheless stands the test. 

There is sometimes too much stress put upon the trans- 
forming power of an education. Occasionally well-meaning 
parents say: “Our boy is good for nothing else, and so we'll 
éducate him.” The fact is, if he is good for nothing else, he 
is good for nothing, for according to the old adage, “Out of 
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nothing, nothing comes.” And as John Randolph used to 
say: “Puta blockhead through college, and the more books 
you pile on his head, the greater blockhead will he be.” 
About the best that the school can do for the boy is what a 
college president once said to a very solicitous mother: 
“Madam, satisfaction guaranteed or the boy refunded!” 

The acquiring of an education is not a thing of barter, so 
much culture for so much cash. No; Simon the Sorcerer is 
still among us, but this power can not any more than that of 
old be bought with bags of gold. Work—individual, per- 
sistent, telling work—is necessary. The student knows it 
and he uses more blood in his brain than a day laborer does 
in his muscle. To no boy who has done his duty at school 
can a parent say, “Come home and go to work’”’; for he has 
been doing harder work already. Nor, on the other hand, 
need the aspiring youth think that an education puts one 
where he will not need to work. That was the conception of 
a lad who doing many a turn for his mother in entertaining 
his college-bred brothers spending a leisure summer fortnight 
at home finally ejaculated: “I wish I was a graduate so I 
wouldn’t have to work!” And in this idea many men are 
but boys of a larger growth. 

It is also a mistake to suppose that the school is the only 
place for securing an education. The graduate is not a 
know-all, and the unlettered youth need not be an ignoramus. 
Yet through the gateway of the school must educated people 
pass to the honors and emoluments of culture. The prepara- 
torys schools teach something to everybody and, to use an old 
comparison, the colleges teach something about everything 
while the universities teach everything about something. Yet, 
we must concede that one can be truly educated without hav- 
ing attended the schools, but the difficulties are great and the 
accomplishment 1s rare. 

- What is the service of an education? Said Bacon: “Stud- 
ses serve for ornament, for delight, and for ability.” Upon 
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the last of these emphasis is properly placed today. Yet 
with some, the old sixteenth century idea still prevails that 
culture is more for ornament than for use, and that education 
is mere display. You remember the boatman who was carry- 
ing across the lake a conceited scholar. Condescendingly the 
passenger inquired successively if the boatman had ever stud- 
ied philosophy, or science, or art, and to each negative re- 
sponse said “A quarter gf your life is lost.” But when at 
that moment a violent squall struck the boat and the scholar 
answered “No” to the inquiry, “Can you swim?” the boat- 
man said: “Then the whole of your life is lost!” He 
knew much, but he did not know the essential thing. Knowl- 
edge is for service but not for show. | 

Education differentiates but does not divide; it inspires 
but does not inflate. In other words, true education gives 
no one “the big head.” It may, indeed, put him above his 
fellows, but it forbids that he “feel above” them. It may 
make him a lord of men, but it will not permit him to lord 
it over them. Moses, Jesus, and Paul are examples of 
culture combined with humility. 


Bs 


What, then, is education? It ig the knowledge of how to 
use the whole of ones self, said Henry Ward Beecher, who 
added that we are like knives with many blades and few of 
us know how to open or use more than a single blade of our 
powers. Said Spencer: “To prepare us for complete living 
is the function which education has to discharge.” The two 
ancient types of education are to be combined into symmetri- 
cal development. The Greek idea was purely cultural, its 
object the perfection of human nature, and its studies the 
classics, history, music, art, and the sciences. The Roman 
idea was professional, its scope the round of industrial lore, 
and its purpose to prepare for earning a livelihood and getting 
on in the world. Neither view is wholly correct; the truth 
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lies near the golden mean, and upon this our energies should 
converge. 

Education discovers. It is a Columbus sailing uncharted 
seas to discover not continents but continent-makers. It is 
said that seven new citizens are every minute born into the 
English-speaking world. Their immaturity and their ig- 
norance are linked with their possibility, their potentiality for 
good or evil; and the supreme problem of society, State, and 
church is to guide these infant feet in right paths. Educa- 
tion here steps in and discovers what the child is, whether of 
one or of five talents; what he can be, though he have but one 
talent; and what he can do. For there is something each 
person can do better than he can do anything else, and there 
is somewhere and somewhen that he can do this better than 
anybody else. 

Education disciplines. It takes raw material and ham- 
mers it into value. One writer says a boy is like a hundrea- 
weight of good iron. In ordinary form it is worth about $1; 
carbonized into steel it is worth $2; made into inch screws, 
worth $100; drawn into fine wire, worth $500; in fine 
needles, worth $1,000; in smallest watch screws, worth 
$300,000; and into the finest hair-springs, worth $1,500,000, 
sixty times the value of an equal weight of gold! How much 
pounding and polishing is necessary; how much of genuine 
discipline ! | 

Education develops. But remember there are two kinds 
of instruction; one which merely imparts information; and 
one which inspires the pupil. As Dr. E. B. Andrews says: 
“The one kind conceives the pupil as a receptacle and its 
motto is: Fill him up. The other kind conceives him as a 
living spirit and its motto is: Build him up.” So educa- 
tion really gives one the use of himself; it enables him to call 
into play any one or all of his powers as needed; and it trains 
and qualifies them for the most effective use. 
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Education directs. It dissipates the silly fancies of youth 
and fixes the eye on a worthy goal. Dr. John A. Broadus 
relates that at one period of his boyhood reading Cooper’s 
novels.of which his father was very fond he became so enam- 
ored of Indian life that he fully resolved as soon as he be- 
came a man to go to Missouri territory among the Blackfoot 
Indians, get to be a great hunter and fighter, marry a squaw, 
the daughter of an old chief, and succeed him as chief of the 
tribe, and live and die in paint and feathers! But a true 
education elevated his aspirations, trained his splendid pow- 
ers, and directed his life into channels of great usefulness. 


eT, 


Education may be onesided, partial, fragmentary. It may 
be a development like that of the Strasburg geese—one organ 
nourished into abnormality while all others are crucified into 
inertia and weakness. Hence we contend for Christian edu- 
cation which alone means the education of the whole man. 
Dr. W. W. Smith says there are three things which make and 
mark the man of power: a sound and active body, a sound 
and active mind, and a sound and active conscience. And 
upon the latter let special emphasis be placed, for “more men 
fail in life from weakness of conscience than from weakness 
of intellect.” 

The education we need must therefore be in a Christian 
atmosphere. ‘There is such a thing as intellectual climate, 
and no one can thrive in mind and heart any more than in 
body without the tonic of pure air. If the rising generation 
has moral and spiritual vigor, they must in these formative 
years come under the influence of teachers in whom the moral 
and spiritual are prominent. We are made more by men 
than by things, more by the teacher than by the facts he 
teaches. | 

Such an education, moreover, magnifies Christian ideals. 
It puts down wisdom as the principal thing, places character 
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and conduct above clothes and cash, and puts first things first 
in declaring: “Seek ye first the Kingdom of God.” In a 
day of rules and ferules, Rev. R. L. Patton upon opening 
Globe Academy in 1882 wrote upon the blackboard before 
his students the one rule he would require every one to heed: 
“Do right.” And that appeal to conscience was the cutting 
edge of the exceptional discipline that was maintained. The 
exaltation of Christian ideals accounts for the frequent fact 
that one young man may have the same schooling, but a better 
education than another. 

We name specific Christian instruction as an essential part 
of an education. It is recognized that some subjects have 
ereater educating power than others. And herein we accord 
primacy to those which touch and train heart and soul. Not 
only should we see that school text-books contain no taint of 
anti-Christian teaching, but we should make room for definite 
instruction on Christian and Biblical themes. For “truth is 
more important than fact,” and the Bible is both the best 
known and the least known book in the world. 

Oncemore: [Education should mean equipment for Christ- 
tian service. It should be not only the finger-board but also 
the highway leading to our greatest possible service for God 
and our fellowman. This applies not alone to those who are 
to be ministers, but also and with equal force to the laity, for 
never has there been so great a need of consecrated intelli- 
gence in the pew as today. So the question of questions con- 
cerning the schoolboy is not so much, “‘What has he learned ?”’ 
as ‘“What has he become?” And upon the answer hinges the 
value of his instruction and the worth of his life as a citizen 
of the world. 

Such an education we conceive to be the one and only 
counteractant of both Christless knowledge and religious ig- 
norance. Athens had the first, and though its people attained 
the highest average of intelligence in any age or country, and 
though in a century and a half from the time of Pericles it 
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produced thirty-one men of world-wide eminence, yet it dis- 
integrated within another century and a half, and Sir Francis 
Galton says: “The Greeks left not a trace of their blood in 
the populations of Southern Europe.” Jerusalem had the 
second: it knew better but slew the life; it had a pitiable 
pride in its ignorance of essentials ; and its fate is known and 
read of all men. 


LY, 


Among the agencies of Christian education—the education 
for which we contend—we name, first of all, the Christian 
home. The fireside conversation, the literature on the center- 
table, the cultural equipment of the home are all basic in the 
formation of character: Be sure that the home is soundly 
Christian. And next to it stands the church with its praise 
and prayer, its Bible study and fervent pulpit, its safeguard 
against error, and its service for righteousness :—the city 
temple on thronging street, or the little white sanctuary out in 
the far deep country—God bless it evermore! 

But the Christian school arises as the particular beacon- 
light of Christian education. And to it we turn as a rock of 
refuge in the stormy sea of unregenerate learning and sceptical 
lore. It is a sieve which Separates masters from servants; a 
grindstone which sharpens the mind ; an arsenal which fur- 
nishes for conquest; a fortress which defends against assault- 
ing vice; a compass which guides to the true and successful 
life. The Christian school :—who can compute its service in 
the past or measure its possibilities in the future ? 

The output of such an institution—what of it? He is the 
educated man who, says Dr. Broadus, has four traits: breadth 
of view ; power of patient thinking; soundness of judgment ; 
clearness and force of expression. Such a man is valuable 
because a good head is worth more than two hands, brains 
are always in demand, and thought is the most productive 
thing in the world. Such a man is worthy because he shows 
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that “life is more than meat,” that a living is less than a lite; 
because of what he is rather than because of what he has, for 
“a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth”; and because with character weighed 
and not wanting, he is the best asset of a community and of a 
State. And such a man will be missed when he is gone though 
his influence will linger as a sweet and precious memory. 

In view of what an education is and does, we insist that 
our people stand by our schools with increasing loyalty and 
love; for our schools must codperate or be crowded out and 
rushed. To all parents we say: Give your children an 
education, the best education possible, and that of which 
Christ is the center. Upon young people we urge: Get such 
an education as this. Remember with Lowell that ‘not fail- 
ure, low aim is crime,” and with Emerson, “Hitch your 
wagon to a star.” And to teachers what shall we say? See 
your goal and seize your opportunity. And at last when 
you have dismissed your pupils, closed the school doors, and 
gone home, you will fare like the teacher in the little oft- 
quoted parable: 

The Teacher stood before the world’s judgment seat. 
“Have you learning?” asked the Philosopher. The T eacher 
bowed his head in humility. “Have you wealth?’ queried 
the Rich Man, and the Teacher said “No.” “Have you 
borne a title?” chimed in the Nobleman, “Or won a battle ?” 
demanded the General, “Or become a master among your 
fellows?” added the Ruler proudly. And the Teacher an- 
swered never a word. But he took the hand of the little 
child and placed it in the hand of the Father. And lo, there 
was accounted unto him wisdom and wealth and honor and 
glory and power; for the Father—and the little child—said, 
“Well done!” 
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“When a Southerner’s Reputation H ung in 
the Balance”’ 


RoseBuD Nowe tu, ’16. 


From Miss Reba Winston, a senior at Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College, to Mr. Harold McCann, a student at the 
University of North Carolina: 

DreAR Mr. McCann: No doubt you will! be surprised to receive this, 
but I am asking a favor of you. Won’t you please return that pic- 
ture which I gave you last summer at Morehead City? Of course 
it is of no value to you and I shall like very much to have it again. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Resa LOWELL WINSTON. 


From Mr. Harold McCann to Miss Winston: 

DEAR MISS Winston: Hearing from you was not only a pleasure; 
it was a joy, but some of the contents of your letter seemed rather 
exacting, for you asked me to surrender a highly prized possession. 
Of course if you insist I Shall have to return it. You’ll pardon me 
if I wait until hearing from you again. 

Cordially yours, 
HARoLp McCann. 


From Mr. Harold McCann to Mrs. John McCann, Ashe 
ville, N. ©.: 

DEAREST Morurr: Will you please look around the house for a 
picture of a girl in a white dress. She hag asked for it and I may 
have to return it. Your affectionate son, 

HAROLD. 

From Miss Winston to Mr. McCann: 

DEAR Mr. McCann: I am sorry but I Shall have to insist. 
My mother does not approve of a young gir] giving her picture to a 


man unless she is engaged to him. This hurts my conscience since 
I have gone against her wishes. 


Very sincerely yours, 
Resa L. Winston. 


From Mrs. John MeCann to Mr. Harold McCann: 


DEAR Son: I am Sending you a package of photographs, the con- 
tents of which I found lying in every room in the house. 


Lovingly, MOTHER. 
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From Mr. Harold McCann to Mrs. John McCann: 


DEAREST MotrHeR: You did not send the picture I want. Look 
for one taken by a Lynchburg photographer. I think the girl has 
dark hair. Your affectionate son, 

HAROLD. 


From Mr. Harold McCann to Miss Winston: 


Dear Miss Resa: Allow me to make one more protest. Your 
picture is hanging on the wall between Beatrice Cenci and a Ma- 
donna, equal sources of inspiration to me. Surely your mother will 
not object to me keeping a memento of a pleasant summer. Won't 
you beseech her to withdraw her objection, and ask yourself if there 
is any shadow of wrong in my keeping it. It is not merely a picture 
but a thing that inspires me. 

With all sincerity, 
Harotp McCANN. 


From Mrs. John McCann to Mr. Harold McCann: 


Dear Son: Iam sorry but I can’t find the picture anywhere. 
Lovingly, MOTHER. 


From Miss Winston to Mr. McCann: 


Dear Mr. McCann: I see now that I am forced to explain every- 
thing. It is not my mother who objects so seriously. Do you re- 
member Mr. John Edwards, that fellow who did not like you over 
and enough last summer? We were engaged then but had quarreled, 
so I gave you the photograph simply to spite him. We shall be mar- 
ried soon after my graduation and he will not rest until he gets the 
picture. Please send it so there may be quiet. 

Very sincerely, ReBA L. WINSTON. 


Telegram from Mr. Harold McCann to Mrs. John McCann: 


Moruer: If you do not find the picture, I shall have to escape the 
country. Please look again. HAROLD. 


From Mrs. John McCann to Mr. Harold McCann: 


Dear Harotp: I found the picture at last, wrapped in your bath- 
ing suit. It is badly battered up. How very careless of you! 
Lovingly, MOTHER. 
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From Mr. Harold McCann to Miss Winston : 


Dear Miss Resa: I am returning the picture. Am very sorry it 
is battered up, but in my desperation, after removing it from the 
frame, I crushed it before I was conscious of myself. 

Wishing you all the possible happiness, 

I am your friend, 
HAROLD McCann. 


From Mr. McCann to Mrs. John McCann: 


Dearest MotHer: I am sending back to you a bunch of photo- 
graphs today. Please put them in a safety vault so they’ll not get 
away. I have almost turned gray. Suppose I would have had to 
confess that I didn’t know where the picture was which I had prom- 
ised to cherish forever. A Southerner’s reputation hung by only a 
thread. Thanks to you mother. Your loving son, 

HAROLD. 


Whooping-cough 
WERTIE HARL HARRELL, 717. 

Whooping-cough is a contagious disease which prevails epi- 
demically. Although it may affect persons of any age, it 
usually makes its appearance in young children. It is rare 
for adults to have it; if they do, they usually suffer more 
severely than children, and as a rule, it occurs but once in the 
same individual. While in later childhood whooping-cough 
may be ranked as one of the mildest infectious diseases, in 
infancy it is one of the most fatal. It is highly contagious, 
and therefore is frequently contracted by an entire family of 
children, causing much annoyance, anxiety, and trouble to the 
mother. Its principal complications are broncho-pneumonia 
and convulsions. Whooping-cough is characterized by catar- 
rhal and nervous symptoms. It commences as a common cold 
and cough. The cough increases in intensity for ten days or 
a fortnight, at the expiration of which time the “whoop” is 
first heard. The cough is no doubt of reflex origin, from an 
irritation which has been located in various parts of the respi- 
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ratory tract. The attack of coughing comes on in paroxysms. 
In a paroxysm the child coughs so long and so violently, and 
expires so much air from the lungs without inspiring any, 
that at times he appears nearly suffocated and exhausted, 
while his eyes apparently seem to start from their sockets. 
When the whoop is heard and after continual coughing he 
brings up a glairy mucous substance from the chest. Whoop- 
ing-cough is amenable to treatment. 

The bacillus is found in the mucous expelled after the 
paroxysm. This should be received in a sterile dish and 
burned. They occur in greater numbers after the cough has 
continued for about two weeks, but are very numerous 
throughout the paroxysmal or convulsive stage, being found 
as late as the eighth week of the disease. There seems to be 
no doubt that the disease may be contracted in the open air. 

Fully one-half of the cases of whooping-cough occur during 
the first two years of life. Many people are opposed to plac- 
ing this disease under quarantine, a disease which the census 
of the United States shows is more dangerous as a cause of 
death than either measles or scarlet fever, and which causes 
the death of twenty-five children under one year of age out of 
every one hundred such children that contract the disease. 
Sometimes when the disease is exceedingly ravaging it proves 
fatal to one-fourth of those attacked. In North Carolina, 
during the year 1911, whooping-cough killed more than fif- 
teen times as many children as scarlet fever, over five 
times as many as measles, and caused almost twice as many 
deaths as measles, diphtheria and scarlet fever combined. 
Therefore the mother should use every precaution in order to 
prevent her children from contracting this disease. Mothers 
should give their children careful attention, anyway. So 
many mothers do not realize the dangers arising from this 
disease, with its complications and results. Under proper 
treatment, the suffering of the child may be considerably 
alleviated, the course of the disease shortened, and the dan- 
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gers arising from complications lessened. The disease is 
nearly twice as frequent in winter and spring as in the 
summer and autumn months. It has been authoritatively 
stated that four hundred and one children were exposed dur- 
ing one epidemic, and three hundred and sixty-six, or ninety- 
one per cent, contracted the disease. 

Whooping-cough is more contagious in the catarrhal stages 
than later. A quarantine of two months or more is generally 
required. The cause of whooping-cough has been found in 
the sputum of the persons having the disease. During the 
spell of coughing this infected sputum is often thrown from 
a considerable distance, hence the patient should be supplied 
with handkerchiefs. Children having whooping cough should 
not attend public school, Sunday School, or other places where 
the children are likely to assemble. Mothers, teach your chil- 
dren that they should not associate intimately with children 
who “whoop,” and never to exchange pencils, chewing gum, 
or any thing on which sputum may be transferred from one 
person to another. A disease that destroys as many as ten 
thousand children every year in our country 1s indeed a very 
dangerous and serious one. 

It is impossible in many cases to limit the incubation 
period. In most cases it usually takes from seven to four- 
teen days. If after one exposure, sixteen days pass without 
the development of a cough, the probabilities are very strong 
that the disease has not been contracted. (More frequent in 
female than in male.) 

The only constant lesion of whooping-cough consists in a 
catarrhal inflammation of varying intensity which affects the 
mucous membrane of the larynx, trachea, and bronchii, and 
sometimes that of the nose and pharynx. The other pulmon- 
ary lesions are due to complications; the most frequent of 
which is broncho-pneumonia. The complications are very 
numerous, causing practically all deaths resulting from 
whooping-cough, and yet by proper care, treatment, and nurs- 
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ing they can be avoided. One should be careful not to misuse 
drugs, for that frequently causes complications. Measles, 
scarlet fever, and diphtheria often follow whooping-cough, 
and at such times are usually very malignant. Tuberculosis 
is a frequent and fatal complication. Kidney trouble and 
nervous complications are quite frequent. 

The symptoms of whooping-cough are usually divided into 
three stages: the catarrhal, the spasmodic, and the stage of 
decline. The catarrhal stage continues on the average for 
about ten days, although cases show considerable variation on 
this point. Some children whoop almost from the beginning 
of the disease, while others may cough for three or four weeks 
before a typical whoop is heard. These symptoms, in the 
beginning, are very much like an ordinary attack of bron- 
chitis, and unless there has been an exposure to whooping- 
cough no suspicion is excited. This stage is characterized by 
the ordinary phenomena of the catarrh, with sneezing, water- 
ing of the eyes, irritation of the throat, feverishness and 
cough, and usually lasts from ten to fourteen days. 

This stage is introduced by the abatement of the catarrhal 
symptoms, and at the same time by an increase in the cough, 
which now occurs in the irregular paroxysms both by day and 
by night. Each paroxysm consists of a series of violent and 
rapid expiratory coughs, succeeded by a loud whoop. The 
patient reddens in the face, and the eyes appear as if they 
would burst from their sockets. ‘Occasionally blood issues 
from the nose, mouth and ears. The paroxysm ends by 
coughing up or vomiting a viscid, tenacious secretion, and 
after this the child seems comparatively well. The attacks 
are usually more severe during the night. This stage con- 
tinues from three to fifty days, during which time the compli- 
cations are apt to arise. The chief of these complications are 
inflammatory affections of the bronchii and lungs, and con-_ 
vulsions, any of which may prove fatal. 

2 
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This stage is announced by the less frequent paroxysm of 
the coughs, which generally loses in a great measure its 
“whooping” character, but may be prolonged in the winter 
months. 

Hemorrhages are very dangerous, and cause disturbances 
of sight, hearing, sensation. 

The most serious complications of whooping-cough are con- 
nected with the lungs. This is especially to be dreaded dur- 
ing infancy. | 

During the summer months feeding is a matter of the 
greatest difficulty, and the most serious problem in the man- 
agement of the disease. 

Truly two-thirds of the deaths from whooping-cough oceur 
during the first year of life. It is less dangerous in summer 
than in winter because broncho-pneumonia is the less frequent. 
It is particularly prevalent among delicate infants and those 
who are prone to attacks of bronchitis and among those who 
are susceptible to tuberculosis. It is ranked among the most 
fatal diseases. As the predisposing cause of the tuberculosis, 
whooping-cough is second only to measles. In both diseases 
tuberculosis develops in much the same way. 

We have as yet no specific remedy for whooping-cough. 
The important consideration in most cases is the hygiene or 
general management of the case. Fresh air is of the utmost 
importance throughout the attack. It is almost. invariable 
that the paroxysms are fewer while patients are out of doors 
and more frequent when they are confined to a close room. 
Older children may go out in the winter months except on 
stormy, raw, or windy days. Outdoor treatment for infants — 
and delicate children should not be permitted if the patient 
has even the slightest of symptoms of bronchitis. Rooms oc- 
cupied by children suffering from whooping-cough should be 
frequently changed, thoroughly aired, and occasionally fumi- 
gated. Careful feeding and attention to the bowels are mat- 
ters of the greatest importance. In most cases it is necessary 
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to repeat the meal in a short time if the first one has been 
vomited. Children over two years old should be fed upon a 
fluid diet, consisting chiefly of milk. Although, as stated. 
above, medical science has given us no specific treatment of 
) the disease, one feels no hesitancy in venturing the assertion 
that, with proper care and treatment and strict observance of a 
few rules of hygiene, the number of deaths resulting from 
whooping-cough may be lessened and the suffering of many 
patients considerably alleviated. 


Home 
JULIA DREWETT. 


I sit at the open window 

And watch the sunset glow, 

My thoughts toward home are turning, 
’Tis pleasant there I know. 


And so it is with the heavenly home 
Where all is bright and fair, 

Where neither pain nor sorrow, 

Nor death can enter there. 


So let us all obey Him, 

And do our best each day, 

To live a life for Jesus 

And help others on their way. 


To live a life of service 

Is by far the better plan, 

And we will receive a rich reward 
In that blest and glorious land. 
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“The Enlightenment of Wildcat’ 


Beatrice Hunter, 717. 

“Well, Mary Jane, git my overcoat; I got ter go and fetch 
the schoolmarm here, and it is pretty nigh ten miles ter the 
depot.” 

“All right, William; but I am sorry you must go, and in 
the snow, too.” 

“I don’t see ter save my life why some of the other folks 
here in these mountains can’t take care o” her, and not leave 
it all ter us.” 

“Well, William, I am glad she is coming. It may be that 
she will be a means of uplifting this devil-cursed country of 
ours,” said his more intelligent wife. 

William and Mary Jane Brown were two old people who 
were the light of the mountains. They lived in a small hut 
by themselves, for their only child had long ago gone up to 
the God who gave it. They were kind to all whom they 
knew. Because of their gentleness and friendliness it was 
decided that they should keep the new school teacher. Though 
they were not educated, they were more cultured than the 
other people in the mountains, and were loved by both chil- 
dren and grown people alike for their hospitality. 

After much discussion over the distance and the weather, 
William Brown hurriedly drove away to meet Miss Alice 
Jackson, who was coming over to Wildcat to teach the rough 
and uncouth boys and girls of the mountains, and also to 
regain her health, which had almost failed in the city of New 
York, where she had been acting as governess in a wealthy 
family. 

Alice was a sweet, Christian girl of twenty summers and 
was very patient and gentle. She was always ready to lend 
a hand to the fallen or give a word of cheer wherever she 
could, and to every one with whom she came in contact. 

As she swiftly whirled over land and moor to the Cumber- 
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land mountains there was a very thoughtful and serious ex- 
pression in the depths of her liquid blue eyes. She was think- 
ing seriously about how her life would end; whether or not 
she would ever accomplish any great work in this world, and 
whether she would be instrumental in bringing any soul into 
Christ’s kingdom. She was also wondering what kind of a 
place she was going to and if the people were as rough and — 
uncouth as she had heard they were. 

These and many other things were commanding her 
thoughts as the train puffed-into the little village of Wildcat. 

When she alighted from the train a sight, which would 
have made an ordinary girl shrink away with terror and dis- 
couragement, greeted her. From every window and every 
nook and corner, she saw large glaring eyes peeping at her; 
on all sides were dirty little boys and unkempt men who stood 
gazing at her. All were “jest crazy to see how the new 
country schoolmarm looked.” 

She didn’t know a living soul in Wildcat and had only 
heard of Mr. Brown; therefore she was in doubt whether any 
one would meet her or not. But after summoning her selt- 
control, she approached a stalwart man and _hesitatingly 
asked, “Do you know Mr. William Brown? I am Alice 
Jackson, the school teacher.” 

The man drew back in astonishment, not dreaming that the 
school mistress would be so young and beautiful. When he 
could frame words to speak he said stammeringly, “W-hy, 
y-es, M-iss, I am William Brown. Mighty glad ter see ye. 
Jest come right along wid me and we will git home as fast 
as my old gray can carry us. I know ye’s cold, having come 
so fur in this weather.” 

The girl kindly thanked him and smilingly followed, while 
the old man led the way to his buggy. 

They were soon on their way home. Alice thought that 
she never had in her life seen a horse make such slow progress. 
She was a very timid girl and dreaded to launch into a con- 
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versation with her grim companion. But after winding 
around hills and crossing little streams of sparkling water 
partly covered with ice and snow, they finally reached a small 
hut in the mountains. Alice was glad, for her drive from the 
depot had been anything else but pleasant. The old man 
helped her from the buggy and said, “Run ‘long in; Mary 
Jane is in the kitchen fixin’ fer ye.” 

When Alice opened the door she was greeted by a gentle, 
sweet-faced woman, who led her up to the blazing log fire and 
said, “Poor little lamb, let me get you a cup of my hot tea.” 
She was soon warm and comfortable and thought that she was 
going to love these people dearly. 

The following Monday morning Alice assumed her new 
duties. She went out early to the little log schoolhouse to 
see that there was a good fire, and that everything was ready 
for her to begin work. She hadn’t been there but a few 
minutes when the unkempt boys and untidy little girls came 
blundering in and gazed on her with childish amazement, 

“Good morning, children,” said Alice, gently. 

“Hello there,” cried many voices in chorus. 

“Ugly morning, isn’t it, children?’ said Alice. 

“Yep,” chimed in small boys and girls, drawing nearer 
the warm stove. | 

The sweet, gentle voice of the teacher had already won the 
hearts of the children. 

Soon it was nine o’clock and Alice called the children to 
order and proceeded to lead a song and read a few verses from 
the Bible. Then she asked God’s blessings on them and their 
efforts during the day. 

This was something unusual for Wildeat, A teacher had 
never before opened school like this, and it completely 
amazed the children. 

Nothing of the extraordinary happened the first day. 
When the time ¢ame for the children to go home, Alice was 
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very weary and nervous because of the great responsibility 
which rested on her young shoulders. 

But she was very glad and thankful that every thing had 
worked out so well. She imagined that she would really like 
the place, and she didn’t find the boys and girls as bad as she 
had expected. 

Alice Jackson didn’t realize that by reading the Bible and 
praying she had so impressed the little hearts that they had 
begun from the first to respect and love her. 

One warm spring day when the snows had all disappeared 
and the buds began to swell and burst forth, when all nature 
seemed to sing a new song of joy, a very wonderful and 
strange thing happened in the little log schoolhouse of Wild- 
cat. A tall, sturdy-looking man came up to one of the little 
windows and cast his large, red, swollen eyes in at the teacher. 
It was very evident that he was almost overcome by the effects 
of drinking. Alice was so frightened that she could hardly 
speak, but she knew she must summon all of her strength and 
say something. 

“Good morning,” she said. 

‘Hello,’ answered the man. 

In a moment he had staggered in at the door and fallen on 
his face. 

Alice hardly knew what to do, but went where he lay and 
gently asked him if she could do anything for him. This 
aroused the man to a certain degree of activity and he stood 
up, rubbed his face, and went out of the door. Alice followed 
him. 

“Don’t you know it is wrong for you to get drunk and act in 
that manner 2” 

“Yep,” he said; “but you don’t understand how it is with 
me.” 

“Tell me about it,” pleaded Alice. 

So Bill Adkins—for this was who it was—told in a simple 
and broken way how he had once been in love with a girl and 
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lost her, and had been drinking ever since in his efforts to 
overcome his grief. 

“I want to be a better man, but I am so deep in sin and 
degradation, ’taint no use trying,” said Bill. 

“Oh, yes it is, Mr. Adkins. God is always willing and 
ready to forgive if you will only ask Him.” 

After much deliberation he said, “I will try,” and abruptly 
left. 

Alice went back to her duties in the schodlroom. She had 
almost completed her work at Wildcat. She had won the 
respect and love of all who had known her. A Sunday 
School had been organized and was growing rapidly. She 
had planted flowers and trees and transformed the httle 
schoolhouse with climbing vines and roses of all kinds. But 
still she sighed because she thought she had failed in her 
effort to do something. 

The night before the departure for her northern home, 
Aunt Mary and William invited the school children and the 
young people over to bid Alice farewell. They came, both 
old and young, and laughed and talked until “the wee smal] 
hours of morning.” They knew they must go to their various 
homes, so with many handelasps and tears they all departed, 
pleading with Alice to come back again. 

Alice was left alone on the little porch where the silvery 
moonlight calmly fell on her beautiful and serene face. She 
looked up at the firmament with tears in her eyes and 
thanked God that He had sent her to these mountains. She 
was startled from her reverie by the voice of a man. She 
turned and saw a tall figure coming to her. It was Bill 
Adkins. 

“Don’t be afraid, gentle lady; I know that you are going 
to leave tomorrow, perhaps never to return, and I want to tell 
you how bright you have made my future from the first day 
I frightened you so at the little schoolhouse, — I have stopped 
drinking now, and have found the Christ. I am going to 
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serve Him now, and live a life pleasing in His sight. 1 want 
to tell you it is all through your influence that I am a changed 
yy) 

The remainder of the conversation is too sacred to state. 
Alice left the next morning with a song of joy in her heart. 


Lights and Shadows of School-life 


(Essay written by Norma Spiers Deans on July 4, 1866.) 


This day, memorable in our history as the birthday of a 
nation, witnesses my emancipation from the confinement and 
labors of the schoolroom. 

Ardently have I longed to behold its dawn, yet now that it 
has arrived, I shrink back and would fain avoid the step. 
Through long, weary years have I toiled on, with my eyes 
fixed on the prize in vain. 

In that period lights and shadows have flitted before me in 
rapid succession, joys and sorrows have mingled in the web 
that fate has woven, till like the constant wife of classic re- 
nown, I would willingly unravel and weave it all again. Like 
Cesar on the Rubicon, I pause, yet like him | must pass 
beyond. 

To you, my dear classmates, I offer my congratulations on 
the realization of your proudest aspirations and extend to you 
a sympathetic heart and friendly hand on the new and untried 
journey before us. 

Let us remember the lights that have brightened our inter- 
course and forget the shadows that have occasionally marred 
the picture. 

Let the smiling faces and the lovely forms that brighten 
our début presage for each a happy future. 

J would not forget those who remain. Well do I remem- 
ber how in former years I envied those whom I saw like us 
standing on the threshold of womanhood. 
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Will you listen to words of counsel from one who now feels, 
but feels too late, the full measure of her responsibilities. 
Let me congratulate you on the happy and harmonious years 
through which we have passed, on the friendly, social relations 
that have converted what some are pleased to term a passion, 
to a home of pleasure, that though we are sensible of having 
wasted much of our time yet, that we have not labored in 
vain, your success in the dread ordeal through which you have 
just passed has been satisfactorily shown. 

Resolve, I entreat you, to do even better in the future, that 
when you stand where we now stand, you may have less of 
regret for misspent time to embitter your recollections of the 
past. 

Let me present to you two pictures—then choose ye which 
to copy. 

With faltering steps and downcast eyes a youthful form 
enters the portals of the schoolroom. A hundred curious 
eyes are leveled. at the abashed stranger—half as many 
tongues are busy in whispering commentaries on her appear- 
ance and dress; the well known signals are telegraphing who 
she is, where she is from, ete. 

Before her stands the Preceptor—while in the distance 
loom threateningly before her the gloomy terrors of the black- 
board. As she hastily contrasts the scene before her, with the 
loved circle and the familiar objects of endearment at home, 
how can she check the tears that unbidden gather in her 
swimming eyes 

But the griefs of the young are soon forgotten, and in one 
short week she has her “darling” and is the gayest of the gay. 

The “rules” that, at first, seemed almost sacred, she can 
violate with an easy conscience—the slightest indisposition is 
easily magnified into an excuse for neglect of duty and to 
“shirk” becomes as natural as the lazy mood that prompts it. 

The quarter ends—the reports chronicle a long list of ab- 
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sences and a low grade of scholarship. She is not only dis- 
appointed, she is mad, indignant. 

She remembers very distinctly a few good lessons she has 
recited—the perfect compositions she has written—but the 
many imperfects—failures daily registered on the class book 
she has utterly forgotten. 

She resolves, not on reformation, but on going home, conti- 
dent of sympathizing hearts where she is known and loved— 
forgetful how often, even at home, she has equally tired of 
parental control. 

She leaves at the close of the term to return no more, min- 
eles for a time in the gaieties and frivolities of pleasure, falls 
an easy prey to flattery and deceit, and begins life not know- 
ing how to live. 

Would you follow in her footsteps and partake with her the 
unenvied lot of the unknowing and unknown 4 

View the contrast. 

With modest demeanor, yet self-possessed bearing, another 
enters the thronged halls. 

No well-known face greets her appearance with an answer- 
ing smile. She feels alone—all alone. 

With resolute purpose she puts aside the distressing 
thoughts—the almost mastering fears that agitate her throb- 
bing heart, and nobly resolves to conquer a place. An extract 
from one of her letters written just before the close of her 
junior year will give some idea of her progress and prospects: 

My pEAR Cousin: You ask how I am succeeding in my studies— 
how I am pleased with college life. To say only that I am pleased 
would be an ungrateful return for the many kind and cheering at- 
tentions that have sought to make my stay at this place both agree- 
able and profitable. 

It is true my life is not without its shadows, yet its lights prevail. 
If our studies are hard the untiring efforts of our teachers smoothe 
the rugged points,—if some of my associates are sometimes unsoci- 


able and sad, there are many joyful, loving hearts among us—if the 
labors of the week are long and exhausting, Friday comes with its 
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relief, the instructive teaching, interesting experiments and sweet 
music. 

Occasionally, we are indulged in a walk through the quiet village, 
or along the banks of the river. 

Sunday is not a day of gloom as we are blessed with the privilege 
of Sunday School and church services. I am not satisfied with my 
progress in study, and hope to do better in the last year on which 
I shall soon enter. 

Sometimes my reports have almost disheartened me, but I have 
resolved never to relax my efforts. If I cannot be first, I shall be 
found trying not to be last. * * #* 


Ten years later she visits her Alma Mater at commence- 
ment. What tender recollections, what blissful emotions fill 
her heart at the sight of the well remembered objects around 
her, changed, only as she is changed, in years. 

Though many strange faces are around her, she recognizes 
with delight the welcoming smile of those who so patiently— 
so faithfully—tled her feet in the paths of knowledge. 

Questions not of form or idle curiosity, but of true interest, 
show their undiminished love, and she feels amply repaid for 
all the toil and trouble of the past, in the holy joy and serene 
delight of the present. 

Would you be like her, then strive to succeed and you will 
succeed. 

Oh, ye whose brows are bright, 
Whose bosoms feel no thorn, 
Seek knowledge by the rosy light 
Of youth’s unfolding morn; 

With ardor uncontrolled, 

Seek wisdom’s love sublime, 


And win the garland and the goal 
That will not fade with time away. 
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Once again the period is approaching when 

«Spring Fever” “spring fever,” that dreaded though not deadly 
disease, is so prevalent. As the cold and biting 

days of winter pass away, the warm sunshine and gentle 
zephyrs of spring come and apparently breathe new life into 
the plants and trees, and everything in nature seems to awake 
from its long winter nap and is clothed in the embroidery of 
the clear blue sky and glittering sun. But it seems that man, 
instead of entering into a new life and taking on new vigor 
and strength as everything else, prepares to give up his life 
of activity. He loses much energy and becomes sluggish, 
ofttimes failing to do his duty. This “spring fever,” as we 
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call it, is responsible for the loss of this strength of mind, 
causes the face of care to become darkened with the shadow 
of indifference, makes toil more difficult, and causes us to feel 
as if there is a lack of harmony in many things. 

This disease is noticeably prevalent in this part of the State 
and sometimes is very contagious among students who, per- 
haps, on account of the lack of exercise also, find their studies 
almost a burden. As a rule these students, like the majority 
of people, are prone to put off until tomorrow that which 
should be done today; then when tomorrow, or the closing 
period of school, draws near they have become victims of the 
fever and feel indisposed to do their work. Thus it is neg- 
lected until the many golden opportunities have passed by. 

As a remedy, don’t allow the imagination to play too great 
a part, employ a great amount of will power, and the results 
will not be nearly so detrimental. 

Since this is a prevalent disease and one that produces its 
disastrous effects, let us take heed and use our time and op- 
portunities before it is too late. 

Then as the heat of summer approaches, the last evidence of 
the disease will disappear and it will remain dormant until 
the return of another spring. 


Merits and One of the most talked of men in America 
Demerits of today is the Rev. William A. Sunday, born at 
“Billy” Sunday Ames, Iowa, over fifty-three years ago. He 
was left an orphan about one month after his birth, his father 
having died in the service at the beginning of the Civil War. 
He was cared for by his widowed mother until he was six 
years old, when he was sent to the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home 
at Glenwood. At the age of fourteen he was janitor and a 
student in a high school. For five years he was a member of 
the Chicago Baseball Club, after which he played with the 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia teams. He was converted in 
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1887 at the Pacific Garden Mission, Chicago. At this time 
he secured his release from a three-year contract with the 
Philadelphia team and accepted work asa Y. M. C. A. secre- 
tary at a salary of only $83.33 per month, notwithstanding 
the fact that the Cincinnati team offered him $500 per month 
for one year. 

Mr. Sunday has been the recipient of much adverse criti- 
cism for his methods of conducting religious services. It is 
claimed that his language is irreverent and altogether unbe- 
coming to a minister of the gospel; that his use of baseball 
slang and phrases often heard among the lower classes give 
unsavory notoriety to a man of his calling; that his gymnastic 
performances, such as mounting the pulpit and lying pros- 
trate on the platform and sniffing the air as though he were 
smelling the sulphurous fumes of the bottomless pit, are sensa- 
tional in the extreme. 

Mr. Sunday claims that these eccentricities are perfectly 
natural with him and he does not recommend them to others, 
for he further states that one preacher has tried to imitate 
him with the result that his church has asked for his resigna- 
tion at once. 

Mr. Sunday may be sensational and he may be seemingly 
irreverent at times, but no one who has heard him, denies 
that he preaches the gospel. 

“Do not allow yourself to be disturbed by criticism. God 
is giving you souls for your hire and that is a sufficient 
answer.” 

The above quotation is taken from a letter sent by William 
Jennings Bryan to “Billy” Sunday, January 12, 1914, after 
he and Mrs. Bryan had heard him preach in the Pittsburgh 
Tabernacle. No words stronger than these could be given as 
a testimonial of the work being done by this man, the greatest 
evangelist of the twentieth century. 
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No great work can be accomplished in a day, 
Anti-jug Bill = for its success must be the result of a long 
period of profound thought, careful planning, 
and continued action. Little by little our State is lessening 
the power of King Alcohol within her borders. Another 
blow, though not as strong a one as was desired by the sup- 
porters of prohibition, was struck at his power by the passage 
of the Anti-jug Bill. This bill, which allows only one quart 
of whiskey and five gallons of beer to be shipped to a man 
every fifteen days, falls short of the anticipations of our good 
people who opposed the shipment of liquor to any point 
within the State; however, this is a long step in the direction 
of State-wide prohibition. 

This law is more restrictive than prohibitory. Although 
it 1s considered a misdemeanor for any one to order spiritu- 
ous liquors in another person’s name, we do not believe that 
it will be absolutely refrained from. Every man has friends, 
both colored and white, and consequently it will be an easy 
matter for him to order whiskey in their names and usually 
manage not to be punished. , 

Lf every item of the law is enforced the shipment of spiritu- 
ous liquors into the State may be greatly diminished, and 
incidentally we believe that the State will be helped morally. 
It is true that there will be many more almost unheard of 
means used in the attempt to secure drink than ever before, 
but if the law is enforced the jails will enjoy an era of pros- 
perity. Ofttimes they will be filled with men who would not 
have otherwise been considered among those deserving such 
punishment. The courts will be kept busy, and a large 
amount of the money previously spent for liquor will be 
spent in lawsuits. As a result many a mother and child will 
still suffer. 

Although the bill is not in every respect the best thing the 
Legislature could have given us, there is no doubt that much 
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good will come from it, and that we will be on higher ground 
than before. May the law be enforced and every possible 
step taken towards an absolute and everlasting prohibition of 
the manufacture, sale, and use of intoxicating liquors. 


= College Pews ws 


LUCILE WILLIAMS. 


Spring is here at last, and many hearts are glad. 


Professor Lineberry attended the Union Meeting at Wood- 
land, 


On Sunday evening, F ebruary the seventh, Rev. T. C. Kea- 
ton, of Winston-Salem, preached a good sermon in the college 
auditorium. The Murfreesboro Baptist Church called him 
as pastor for the ensuing year; he accepted and began his 
work March the first. 


Mrs. Lineberry has returned from the hospital and is im- 
proving rapidly. 


Prof. C. W. Mitchell was one of the many who heard Tina 
Lerner, the famous Russian pianist, in her Norfolk recital last 
week, ) 


Arrangements are being completed for the commencement 
exercises. Governor Locke Craig, of Raleigh, will deliver 
the address, and Rev. ©. I. Greaves, of Lumberton, will 
preach the baccalaureate sermon, 


On the evening of February the twenty-first the Lucalian 
Literary Society entertained the Alathenian Society at a 
“Martha Washington Party Che evening passed away 
swiftly, and as the guests bade farewell to “Martha” and 
“George,” they declared it had been one of the most at- 
tractive and successful events of the year. 


Professor Lineberry attended a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Blind Institution at Raleigh, and also a 
meeting of the Baptist State Convention at Durham. 


t 
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Miss Mae Smallwood left school some time ago to be with 
her father, who was very ill. He died soon after she reached 
home. Our hearts go out in deepest sympathy to her. 


Booth Lowry, the famous lecturer, and the second repre- 
sentative of the Alkahest Lyceum Course of Atlanta, Georgia, 
was here on the evening of February the first and delivered 
an interesting lecture. 


The material for the Chowanoka, that annual “budget of 
wisdom and foolishness,” left last. week for the press. Sighs 
of relief are heard everywhere—from the senvors. 


Mrs. John Robinson, of Hickory, N. C., and Mrs. J. H. 
Slagle, of Franklin, N. C., were here several weeks ago. 
Mrs. Robinson gave a demonstration of bread-making; Mrs. 
Slagle gave us a very interesting talk on health precautions, 
antiseptics, etc. 

On the evening of February the tenth Dr. M. G. Smith, ot 
the Department of Agriculture located at Washington, IBAA Oo 
delivered a lecture on live stock, in the college auditorium. 
Dr. A. L. French and Capt. J. D. Bullock also made a few 


interesting remarks. 


Dr. P. E. Burroughs, the Educational Secretary of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, and Mr. E. L. Middleton, Sec- 
retary of the Sunday School Board, conducted a Sunday 
School institute in the college chapel many weeks ago. Asa | 
result of the services, seventy-one girls stood the examination | 
on the book “Winning to Christ.” 

Miss Ruth Windsor, of Milford, Delaware, visited Misses 
Claude Stephenson and Rosebud Nowell last week. 


On February the eighteenth Miss Rosebud Nowell very de- 
lightfully entertained at a four-course dinner in honor of her 
guest, Miss Windsor. Those enjoying Miss Nowell’s hospi- 
tality were Misses Myrtle Ashcraft, Mary Elliott, Claude 
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Stephenson, Grace Beasley, Myra Aumack, Helen Winborne, 
Inez Benthall, Stella Garrett, Lucille Britton, Ruth Windsor, 
and Lucile Williams. 


Mrs. R. H. Jernigan (neé Miss Jessie Garrett), who suc- 
cumbed to Cupid’s arrow a few months ago was here for a 
days last week. 


The operetta, “A Dress Rehearsal,” giveri by the Expres- 
sion and Voice departments, on the evening of F ebruary the 
twenty-sixth in the college auditorium, was decidedly a 
success. ii 


Professor Lineberry was in Raleigh a few days ago. 


“The Evenitig Watch,” a devotional exercise which is held 
by the students in the chapel at 6:30 each evening, is proving 
very beneficial. | 


Misses Bell and Elliott spent a few days shopping in Nor- 
folk last week. 


Miss Lucille Britton visited friends at Meredith College a 
few weeks ago. 


Miss Rosebud Nowell attended the Woman’s Missionary 
Meeting at New Bern as a delegate from the Y. W. A. of 
Chowan College. i 


New seats have been ordered for the auditorium and are 
expected in a few days. 


Misses Vann and Ashcraft heard the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany in Norfolk last week. 


The Pageant, which was given by the Lucalian Literary 
Society in the college auditorium Monday evening, March the 
twenty-ninth, was unusually enjoyed by those present. 

One of our teachers has said, “Chowan is a bee-hive now.” 
Exempts are great things. | ; | 


CotLtece News — 1 ge 


Seventy-one girls passed the examination on “Winning to 
Christ.” A large per cent made one hundred. 


The following letter has been received from Dr. P. E. 
Burroughs: 
March 12, 1915. 
PRESIDENT G. EH. LINEBERRY, 
Murfreesboro, N.C. 


DEAR BROTHER LINEBERRY: I have just finished grading the papers 
sent in from Chowan College. All of these pupils pass with a credit- 
able grade. I have almost always found it necessary ‘“‘to fail’ some 
pupils, and as this may tend to give respect for our work, I have no 
compunctions of conscience in doing so. I did not find it necessary 
or even possible to raise a question with any one of your students. 
“T count that an exceptionally fine showing and congratulate you 
upon the high order of your student body.” As soon as record can 
be made in the office, the awards due will be sent forward. 

With Christian love for yourself and Mrs. Lineberry, and the best 
of good wishes for the faculty and students of the College, 

Most truly yours, 
P. E. BURROUGHS. 


Alumnae Notes 


BETTIE WILLIAMS TAYLOE. 

‘10. Maie Horne is teaching at Hobbsville, N. C. 

‘12. Retha Banks is teaching music in the Lasker High 
School. : 

58. Mrs. Jane Mitchell, the oldest member of the Chowan 
Club of Winton, is one of the most interested members in the 
Alumnz Association and has the honor of being the first to 
pay her alumne fee. 

"12. Maggie West is teaching at Island Creek. 

The Chowan Clubs of Winton, Woodland and Ahoskie are 
planning to give plays for the benefit of the college. 


The Chowan girls at Severn organized a club on March 23d. 
Good reports are expected from this club. 

A recital was given by the Chowan Club at Como on No- 
vember 30th. The sum of $46 was realized. This amount 
will be used by the Alumnx Association toward purchasing 
seats for the college auditorium. 


82. Mrs. T. D. Neal (née Fannie Olds) is now living in 
Richmond, Va. 


"13. Marie Evans is teaching at Murfreesboro. 

"13-14. Pauline Taylor is teaching at Corinth, N. C. 

Marriep.—On F ebruary 3, 1915, at the home of the 
bride’s father, Mr. J. R. Garrett, of Ahoskie, N. C., Jessie 
Garrett (714715) and Mr. R. H. J ernigan, of Harrellsville, 
Nay 


On April 4th, at Elizabeth City, N. C., Emily Clarke (718- 
’14) was married to Mr. Mills Jordan. At home—Winton, 
N.C. 


It is to Laugh 


Miss Stephenson—“‘‘Rebecca, what is an opera ?” 
| y ; 
Rebecca—“‘I have a picture of him and he surely is a good 
looking man.”’ 


Myra—“Billy Burke will be in Norfolk next week. 
Wouldn’t you like to go, Grace ?”’ 
Grace—‘Billy Burke! Myra, I don’t know who he is.” 


On the arrival of Mr. Middleton and Dr. Burroughs, who 
were to give a series of Sunday School lectures, this discus- 
sion was heard: , 

Grace—‘“Miss Faucette is ill, but I certainly would make 
an effort to have special music tomorrow at church, for Mr. 
Middleton is from Raleigh and knows Miss Faucette, and I 
should like for him to see what our Voice girls can do.” 

Rosebud—‘But, Grace, how do you know Mr. Middleton 
is from Raleigh ”’ 

Grace—‘Well, isn’t he the man who wrote the operetta, 
“Tove’s Locksmith”? You certainly told me he was from 
Raleigh.” 

Jessie P.—‘“We are going to have Welsh Rabbit for 
supper.” 

Mary F.—‘Rabbit! Why, where did you get rabbit this 
time of year?” 

Helen L. (out star-gazing)—“l wish I could see Orion to- 
night.” 
 “Wertie H.—“What is it, a town or a city' 0” 

Elizabeth, viewing a drawing of George Washington’s 
home in the History room, said: “Miss Wynne, isn’t that a 
good picture of the Colosseum ?” 
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Miss Stephenson—“What is poetry, Katie?” 
Katie W.—“‘It is musical love.” 


Miss Wynne—“Who invented electric lights ?” 
“Lucille W.—‘“Benjamin 0” 


A crowd of girls “called up” in Faculty meeting. 

Miss Livermon—“Hold up your right hands, girls.” 
All the hands went up. 

Miss L.— ‘Myra, is that your Me hand 2” 
Myra—*Yes, indeed, my right hand is on my left side.” 


Bunny not seeming to hear when being asked to pass sev- 
eral dishes at the table: 

Miss Johnson—*“‘Y ou seem to have much concentration.” 

Bunny—‘‘W-h-at is that? I have such a cold I can’t 
taste it.” 

Stella—“‘Who was the third President of the United 
States ?”’ 

Inez B.—‘“Benjamin Franklin.” 

Grace—‘‘Lucille, who is the secretary of our society 2” 

Lucille W.—‘‘Helen Winborne.” 

Grace—‘“‘Well, I know she isn’t.” 

Lucille—‘Well, I know she is, because she keeps all of the 
money.” 

Mr. Holladay—“One-half dozen of these pictures will cost 
you six dollars.” 

Stella—‘Well, what will six cost?” 

On the 22d of February, Miss Jordan was heard to ask: 
“Aren’t you all going to celebrate Hallowe’en tonight ?” 

Just a few minutes before the “Evening Watch,” which 
va Britton was to conduct, she remarked: “If I had some 
chloroform I surely would take it to quiet my nerves.” 


Mr. Mitchell—“When was ‘Romeo and Juliet’? written 2?” 
Helen B.—“It was written either in 1991 or 1996.” 


Tus Four ig 


The Four 


Time can never change us 

Said the four on parting day, 

With streaming tears so numerous 

They bade each other not to say 
Farewell. 


We will always be the same 

In the years beyond, recalling, 

When thoughts of Chowan come, 

The sad memories of the parting, 
Farewell. 


Sad, sad, the bitter fate 

That from such friends should ever part, 

Ten years then they will celebrate 

The joyful memories of their heart. 
Farewell. 


“Exchange Department 


STELLA GARRETT. 


The best article in the Red and White of A. & M. College 
for February is the essay, “The Draining of the Mattamus- 
keet Lake.” It gives a very interesting account of the won- 
derful work that has been accomplished in Hyde County, and 
the results that will follow in after years. The writer surely 
must have been very familiar with his subject to have pictured 
the work so vividly. The poem, “When the College Whistle 
Blows” is very good, but is the only poem worthy of mention 
in the magazine. I think a few more would add much to the 
issue. “Under the Mistletoe” and “Dolly Swims” are only 
short love stories with little plot. There is absolutely no 
secret withheld from the reader, which is so essential to the 
success of a short story. 


The January and February issues of the Bessie Tift 
Journal contain some very worthy contributions. The essays, 
“Our Holidays” and “Ideas on a Comparison of Comedy and 
Tragedy,” are well written and worth one’s time spent in 
reading them. The stories in both January and February 
numbers are clever and the writer of “Cap and Apron” de- 
serves a great deal of credit. “My Friend” is well composed 
both in thought and form. The Fiction Number is especially 
interesting, for we all enjoy turning aside occasionally from 
dull essays to a live, interesting story. All of the stories are 
very good. “Valentines Now and Then”; Dot and Dimple, 
while discussing their costumes for a vitentie party, suddenly 
decide to find a dress of their grandmother’s. When the 
search begins they find more than the costume but also a his- 
tory connected with one of the beautiful dresses, in the form 
of a diary. ‘Necessity Aids Cupid” contains much food for 
thought and the writer possesses wonderful ability in keeping 
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up the interest until the end. The poems also add much, 
especially when one considers from which classes they are 
secured. The editorials are decidedly short. 


The College Message of Greensboro Woman’s College for 
February is full of good stories, both long and short, and we 
welcome this magazine to our table as a new exchange. The 
story ‘‘Innocence Accused” is very good; it teaches a fine les- 
son, which is never to accuse any one of a wrong until one is 
absolutely sure he is right. “The A B C Blocks” is well 
written, with a fine developed plot, and the writer is to be 
especially commended for her unusual ability in keeping up 
the interest throughout the story. While the College Mes- 
sage deserves much praise for its well written stories, there 
are no poems; only one appears, under the name of “Anon.” 
Don’t you think, too, an Exchange Department would add 
much to your magazine, not only in appearance but materi- 
ally? Where are your editorials? That is a very essential 
department omitted. We don’t see how any magazine staff 
could possibly overlook such an important part of its work. 
A little more order and system would greatly improve your 
publication. 


Other exchanges we gratefully acknowledge are the follow- 
ing: Carson Newman Collegian, Mary Baldwin Miscellany, 
the Hyphen, William and Mary Literary M agazine, the Tat- 
tler, the Criterion, the Acorn, the Wake Forest Student. 
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College Directory 


Mr. G. E. LINEBERRY....... tsp Maro sted eye . President 
Miss MatTtTigz LIVERMON............ .Lady Principal 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT ASSOCIATION 


GRACE: BEASLEY (ii. ; een nnn Giese cence te President 
STELLA GARRERE (Oleg ee Buia. aie) ons .Vice President 
PAULINE, LEY) 1 Vga ae eieeenan ies Or rie . .Secretary 
FRANCES BENTHALL ......... si net StaRa ohetsun ae Treasurer 
Y. WL. A 
JESSIE) PIDAND.+.\) Sone SUURMRN Usdin .. President 
ROSEBUD (NOW HEE Wien ure aie f Vice President 
Lorre POR RN i) /) Ghee sol etion ste 10) ann Secretary 
PADLINE  HLEY ype oe BtetsPatswete hata meet wit Treasurer 


LUCALIAN LITERARY SOCIETY 


Loprrm “POPE 0.) nek ue Pt) ree a NG Pa See OH President 
GRACE  BRASE@Y) (i, (nanan eee Vice President 
STELLA GARRETT Vane i iene nay eae as Critic 
MARIE JENKINS ...... PAA ae STVstieltal Pate iune ae Censor 
HELEN “WINBORNE, |) Wie i ce a ook cliyvis ot TECSUTET 
INEZ BENTHALL ....... ....Corresponding Secretary 
FELEN (LAR Y (2a ee ..... Recording Secretary 


ALATHINEAN LITERARY SOCIETY. 
MYRAVAUMACE 0) 2.) 20 Ake isons Uh EP eg tone 


Rove NORWOOD. jd), aaa ..Vice President 
RosEBUuD NOWELL ........... ARAN Pt ACHAT Wats . s+. Oritic 
IDA LOU BP UTRELL).. ors ee «eee CORSOT. 
HRANCES -BENTHATT (050.0 oe sic nlalalt wel TCOSUTET 
PESSUCS PTGAND (csi Money Corresponding Secretary 
BEATRICE (HUNTER {iyi eee Recording Secretary 


SENIOR CLASS. 


LUCILE WILLIAMS ........ IOAN AR ARR MAA ...President 
GRACE, BEASLEY yi eo Pir ord a Vice President 
A SESESA Wen) a BVCWN U0 pan ia POT eae Pad lit .... Secretary 
STELLA GARRETT ....... ie ats Shei is. Ue Treasurer 


PAULINE ELEY ee SER ee Atala Sep ae aL pea Pee President 
Berri | WitLiTaMs 'TAyiom) cyl 8s Vice-President 
HELEN TWINBORNE) <.. samme oan mnie. ce Secretary 


BOERS A Woy Vie), TM RUN be dena bat if) Treasurer 


CoLLEGE Directory 


SOPHOMORE CLASS. 


RAN CHS“ BENTHALI © Aico % «ice ces tate ee TESIGent 
LEU ENGL SBIAR Yrs testa dis Rare «cacae ee ...Vice President 
ELANNAE FLOLLOMON .. os obs s0c cee ote ... Secretary 
PSP PeO TOMES UNTER Vee. ads a ot eo bes Eos vied Treasurer 


FRESHMAN CLASS. 


VEO ASLO N'PELATI ove os. sls o's 0's dole siete wees 1 CStOCNE 
REBECCA BAUGHAM ........... Pen Vice President 
Mary HARRELL ...... gh elses Paw dutdalets ea CCELCLOUY 
BBO SE ELOR TON Mavetardays 4.0 1e-0 6 000 3 cu clive saae tec Treasurer 


v= M70) 0, © GE OL i aD Editor in Chief 
CONCWMBEASLEY 67 55 bc coc des ve .... Associate Editor 
ee A BETH o LiY NK arin ce es oo 0s oe Business Manager 


COLUMN STAFF. 


oreo ° Cheat _.Editors in Chief 
STELLA GARRETT 

MARSHALS. 
HELEN WINBORNE PAULINE ELEY 
NELL WARD NinA PARKER 
RutH Norwoop MARIE JENKINS 


BETTIE WILLIAMS TAYLOE 
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:: MURFREESBORO’S GREATEST STORE :: 
Headquarters for College Students 


Interesting showing of exclusive spring and summer styles in 
WOMEN’S SUITS AND COATS 
at extremely moderate prices. Reproductions of imported models from 
the foremost Paris shops. 


PRICES RANGING FROM $10 TO $25 


DRESS GOODS 


Newest weaves and colorings are shown in the woolen fabrics in Plaids, 
Solids, and Roman Stripes. 


SHOE DEPARTMENT 


Season’s smartest styles in walking and dress boots in QUEEN QUALITY, 
BOSTON FAVORITE, DOLLY MADISON, and other 
desirable makes. 


ATTRACTIVE MODELS IN WAISTS AND SILK PETTICOATS 


CORREG@IW GORSEI Rig 


Corsets for the new figure. The new fashions demand new lines which 
can be attained only by the latest corsetry. Once use the celebrated 
“AMERICAN LADY” and you will have no other corset. 


PRICES RANGE FROM ‘$1 TO $7 
Artistic line of Stationery always on hand. School supplies, ete. 


NOTION DEPARTMENT 


Replete in all lines—Gloves, Neckwear, Hosiery, Ete. 


Yours to serve, 


VVYNN BROS. 


Miss Naomi T. Wiggins 


Invites your attention to her 
Attractive Line of Exclusive 


Pree IN: E Ray 


Wynn Bros. Building. 


D. C. BARNES, President P. BE. JENKINS, Vice-Pres. 
U. VAUGHAN, Vice-Pres. ROGER WATSON, Cashier 


W. A. McGLOHON, Assistant Cashier. 


hide PEOPLES BANK 


MURFREESBORO, N. C. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $25,000.00 


We solicit your account, promising 
PROMPTNESS, ACCURACY, COURTESY, and SAFETY 


—&— 


Four per cent Paid on Time Deposits, Compounded Quarterly 


ioc R. BARRE? T, Inc 


Vy LIORESALE GROCERS 
995 WATER STREET, NORFOLK, V A. 


WE CATER TO THE BEST TRADE WITH THE BEST GOODS 


RR no ee ee 


=| Drink 
© MORARA 
EOF : E : iB EG tlee 


—hbecause it is pure and of delight- 
ful cup quality. Always fresh and 
erisp—in SEALED cans. 


1 Ib., 3lb., 4 Ib., 5 lb. Sizes 
Tell Your Grocer You Want MORARA Coffee 


C. W. ANTRIM & SONS, Richmond, Va. 


Importers and Roasters 


R. SEWELL 


Dealer in 


FINE FAMILY GROCERIES 
CONFECTIONS AND CIGARS A SPECIALTY 


THE SEWELL HOUSE 


Rates reasonable. 
R. SEWELL, Proprietor Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BABBS CAFE 


MURFREESBORO, N. C. 


All the Delicacies of the Season 
First-class Service 
Your Patronage Solicited 


uy. Vaughan 


Dry Goods, Notions 
Shoes, Clothing 


Hardware 


Etc. 


MURFREESBORO 
No 


DON'T FORGET 


TN. NIGHOLSON'S 


When in need. 


A full line of 


DRUGS 
x 


And all Toilet Articles — Choice 
Line of Stationery and Notions — 
Millinery Department — Pictures 
Framed on Short Notice— A Full 
Line of all Descriptions. 


TN. NICHOLSON 
Murfreesboro, N. C. 


FOR SANITARY GROCERIES 
AND PROMPT DELIVERY 


CALL 


STANDARD 
GROCERY 
COMPANY 


Phone 7. 


we Teint 


A 


we 


MURFREESBORO, N. C. 


fe a 


Chowan Colle 


FOUNDED 1848 


Full A. B. Course in Liberal Arts 
and Sciences. Courses in Music, 
Art, Expression, Physical Culture 
and Domestic Science. Health- 
ful location. Beautiful campus 
and grounds consisting of forty- 
one acres. Rooms reserved in 
order of application. Catalog on 
request. ei ee -i- oie 


Spring term opens January fifth, 
nineteen hundred and fifteen. 


BOARD, ROOM, LITERARY TUITION AND INCI- 
DENTALS, $166. 


¥% 
G. E. LINEBERRY, President 
Murfreesboro Lee | North Carolina 


| MONTGOMERY 
|LUMBER CO. 


BEA ESRI IEA SS EH 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA PHONE 19 


S. N. Harrell, M.D. 


MURFREESBORO, N. C. 


% 


CIWS 


LUMBER 
MANUFACTURERS Aer 


PHONE 28 


R. H. Gary, M.D. 


: MURFREESBORO, N. ©. 


IBS 


MILLS AT 


SUFFOLK, VA., AND 
SPRING HOPE, N. C. 


Holladay 


DURHAM, N. C. 


HIGH-CLASS PHOTOGRAPHY 
PORTRAITS IN OIL, SEPIA AND 
WATERCOLORS OF THE 
BETTER KIND 


OLD PHOTOS COPIED and 
RESTORED 
® 


School and College Work 
a Specialty 


Hirshberg 
AL Cee 


ART, DRAWING 
and ENGINEERING 


SG POPE IE OS 


41§ North Howard Street 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


10 You 


YOUR APPEARANCE IS WHAT YOU MAKE IT 
Chowan Girls will Admire the Individuality of 


Rice Tailored Young Men 


Latest Creations in Neckwear. 
Arrow Brand Shirts and Collars. 
Holeproof and Phoenix Hosiery 
forMenand Women. 


MAIL ORDERS GIVEN SPECIAL ATTENTION 


A Boekel G Ee 


AULANDER, N. C. 


HORTON CORWIN, Jr., President and Treasurer 
W. D. PRUDEN, Secretary 


THE BRANNING MFG. COMPANY 


General Office: EDENTON, N. C. 
Sawmills: Edenton, N. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoskie, N. C. 


Manufacturers of 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE LUMBER 


BAND SAWN rie ete KILN DRIED 


Ahoskie Mill output shipped entirely in the rough; straight or mixed 
cars or cargoes. 


EDENTON PLANING MILLS.—In connection with Edenton and Colum- 
bia output we have modern planing facilities. 


Flooring, Partition, Ceiling, Siding, Base Mouldings, Plastering Lath, 
Bed Slats. 


Unexcelled workmanship; prompt service. 


nn 


THe Montauk COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Ice Cream, respect- 
fully solicit your patronage, by mail, 
telegraph or telephone. All orders ex- 
ecuted with dispatch, -- ~~ 
$$ 
THE MONTAUK COMPANY 


430 BOUSH STREET 


NORFOLK, VA. 


| Edwards & Broughton 
Printing Company 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


5 


Printers, Publishers and Stationers 
Steel and Copper Plate Engravers 
Manufacturers of Blank Books 
and Loose Leaf Systems 


oe 


Engraved Commencement Invitations 
Wedding Announcements 
Visiting Cards 


Steel: Die Embossed Correspondence Stationery 
The Only Completely Equipped Steel Die 
and Copper Plate Engraving Plant 
in North Carolina. 


m 


HIGH CLASS PRINTING 


College Annuals, Catalogues, Booklets, Menus 


Halftones and Etchings. Correspondence Invited 
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